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If we institute a critical inventory of the philosophical systems, problems, 
and solutions, discarding the meaningless and bringing together the re- 
dundant or fragmentary, we shall obtain an essential agreement, although 
the relative prominence of certain principles varies with the different 
systems. If philosophy is at all to reflect the complexity of life, we must be 
reconciled to a multiplicity of ends and a corresponding diversity of 
theories. Although the era of great discoveries in philosophy is past, 
" possible or imaginary " metaphysics may still be attempted in response 
to certain artistic, moral, religious, or practical needs. 

This philosophy, Sig. Papini rightly observes, is different from both 
positivism and the eclecticism of Leibniz, Hegel, and Cousin, in that it 
does not set a single value as the measure of all truths. His attitude 
presents, I think, many analogies to that of Renan and has its roots 
in the artistic need of a sympathetic inerpretation of all the aspects of 
life. It can hardly claim for itself the name of pragmatism if, instead of 
conceiving pragmatism as a general tendency or attitude, we limit its 
scope to a definite theory of truth. 

Feliciu Vexler. 
Columbia University. 

The Socialized Conscience. J. H. Coffin. Baltimore : Warwick & York, 

Inc. 1913. Pp. viii + 247. 

This book, intended for use as a text-book of ethics, is provided with 
Questions and Topics for Further Study, and reading-references — to 
such books as Dewey's and Tuft's " Ethics " (twenty questions and refer- 
ences), Wright's " Self -Realization," Rauschenbusch's two books, hear- 
ing's " Social Adjustment," Hadley's " Standards of Public Morality." 
Its purpose is to emphasize topics " not ordinarily discussed in books on 
ethics. But after all, these and their kind are the vital things of life, and 
they furnish the common every-day questions of morality ; they are there- 
fore the things which most need discussion in books on ethics" (p. 74). 
" To the practical minded student . . . traditional ethics seems to offer 
little in the way of suggestion for the solution of many of our newly 
created moral problems. To him the discussions often seem formal and 
abstract" (Preface). 

The gist of this book can be gathered from the following quotations: 
" It is only half a truth to say that morality is a personal affair ; the other 
half is that personality is a social affair. The influence of nearly all of the 
ethical theories of the past tends to emphasize the seZ/-realization ; this is 
because these theories have been based chiefly upon the assumed principle 
of individualism. But we must keep constantly before us the social nature 
of morality, and bear in mind that moral theory, to be adequate to present 
needs, must be socialized " (pp. 62-3) . " In summary we may say that the 
supreme moral end is the realization of the social self, or socialized per- 
sonality, and the moral criterion by which conduct is to be evaluated and 
directed is the socialized conscience. . . . The one common factor that is 
needed in the solution of the social, political, educational, and religious 
problems of the present day is a re-enlightened and resensitized consci- 
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ence" (p. 67). "Our consciences are not yet socialized! If some one 
steals from, cheats, or defrauds me, I have no difficulty in seeing the 
injustice in the act. But if some one steals from, cheats, or defrauds the 
public, I regard it as lucky that I got off as easily as I did, and let it go 
at that, with not a moment's thought of the moral wrong in the case. 
Now society will not have become thoroughly moral until every member 
thereof feels the same emotional stirrings when he sees social injustice and 
wrong in any of these forms, as when injustice or wrong is committed 
against him personally. This is what is meant by the socialized consci- 
ence " (p. 165). 1 The first three chapters and the final chapter develop this 
point of view genetically and psychologically, the intervening five chapters 
apply it to the problems of the home, educational agencies, industry, the 
state, the church. 

Excellent is the author's programme and quite in the contemporary cur- 
rent ; the accomplishment, alas, is disappointing. There is nothing new in 
the book, nothing simplified or coordinated, nothing better said than others 
have said it. It is too fragmentary and sketchy for college classes, not 
simple enough in statement for secondary schools, not interesting or 
vivacious enough for the general reader. Although approximately two 
thirds of the text deals with the concrete applications of social morality, 
there is little actual grappling with problems; we have for the most part 
preaching, platitude, vague idealism, edifying, but not enlightening. 
There is much cloudy, unanalyzed statement, and some dubious assertions 
— especially when the author becomes most eloquent, as, in his longest 
chapter, in dealing with the evils of divorce and sex-immorality. 

In style and form the book is equally unsatisfactory. The phraseology 
is commonplace, occasionally unidiomatic; there is much careless punc- 
tuation, some misspelling — which may be misprinting, as the printer's 
work has not been perfect. There is at least one attempt to coin a word — 
commonality — which is of questionable utility. The bibliography is given 
carelessly, without initials, and with several misquoted titles. 

Anxiously, then, as many of us are awaiting more concrete and less 
technical treatments of ethics, and admirable as is the spirit and point of 
view of this book, we shall hardly be able to use it in our classes. 

Durant Drake. 
Wesletan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. February, 1914. Considerations sur 
le Bepos et le Sommeil (pp. 113-146) : F. le Dantec. - Repose signifies, 
not immobility, but a change of functioning. ... " Certain operations 
give me repose from the fatigue resulting from other operations." The 
state of sleep is characterized by a relative impermeability of the nervous 
centers, and in this state the individual leads " a more independent life, 
more approximating absolute life, of assimilation without imitation." 

1 All italics in original. 



